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FUGITIVE POETRY. was something in his countenance and in his air,!; The next morning the stranger was much in- 
that forcibly drew the attention. of the worthy | di 








THE REVELLERS. i 
There were sounds of mirth and joyousness, 
Broke forth in theJighted hall, 
And there was many a merry laugh, 
And many 4.merry call; 
And the glass was freely pass’d around, 
And the nectar freely quaff’d— 
And many a heart felt light with glee, 
And the joy of the thrilling draught. 


A wice arose in that place.of mirth, 
And a glass was flourish’d high: 

“J drink to Life!’ said a son of earth, 
“And I do. not fear to die. 

“I have no fear—I have no fear— 
“Talk not of the vagrant Death; 
“For he is a grim old gentléman, 
“And he wars but with his breath. 


“Cheer, comrades, cheer!” “We drink to Life, 
“And we do not fear to die!” 

Just then a rushing,sound was heard, 

As of spirits sweeping by— 

And presently the latch flew up, 

And the door flew open wide— 

And a stranger strode witbin the hall, 

With an air of martial pride. 


He spoke: “T join in your revelry, 
“Bold sons of the Bacchan rite; 
“And I drink the toast ye have drank before, 
“The pledge of yon dauntless knight; 
“Fill bigh—fill high—we drink to Life, 
“And we scorn the reaper Death, 
“For he is a grim old gentleman, 
* “And he wars but with his breath. 


“He's a noble soul, that champion knight, 
“And he wears a martial brow; . 
“Oh, he'll pass the gateg of Paradise, 
“To the regions of bliss below!” 

This was too much for the Bacchanal; 
Fire flash’d from his angry eye; 

A muttered curse—and a vengeful oath— 
“Intrader, thou shalt die!” 


He struck—and the stranger’s guise fell off, 





And « phantom form stood there, 

A grinning, and ghastly, and horrible thing, 
With rotten and mildew’d hair: 

And they struggled awhile, till the stranger blew 
A blast of his withering breath ; 

And the Bacchanal fell at the phantom’s feet, 

And his conqueror was—DEATH! W.D.G. 
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AN INNKEEPER’S STORY. 
BY MRS. H. MUZZY. 

About seventeen years after the close of the 
revolutionary war, a stranger arrived at a prin- 
cipal town in one of our eastern states, and on 
being shown to a respectable public house, in- 
formed the landlord, whose name was Jedson, 
that it was his intention to remain there sever- 
al days. There was nothing extraordinary in 
the arrival of a stranger in the town, and yet the 
landlord of the inn before mentioned, could not 
help regarding the stranger with peculiar atten- 
tion. He was rather inclined towards the vale 
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Jedson towards him, and which seemed to recal 
the far-off remembrances er times‘and oth- 
er scenes; he communicated his feelings to his 
wife, and added, “‘if it was possible, Mary, I 
should say that I have seen, this stranger before, 
and on th. very night when We first saw our poor 
Eva!” “Bat it is "not possible,” echoed the 
good Mrs. Jedson; “he would have known you at 
once; besides, such a wretch would not have 
been permitted to cumber the earth so long. It 
is only a fancy, dear husband; and, for pity’s 
sake,don’t speak of it to poor Eva—it will put her 
in mind of all her troubles!’”? The good man 
promised caution, and went to take one more 
look at the stranger. 


Woman’s curiosity is proverbial; and the ex- 





cellent wife of the innkeeper was not without 
her share; but a stronger motive than mere idle 
curiosity, impelled her to feign an excuse for en- 
tering the parlor appointed for the stranger, and 
she forthwith followed her good man. Long and 
intense was the scrutiny with which the usually 
modest and quiet dame regarded the elegant 
looking” guest, who reclined apparently buried in 
thought, in an armed chair which occupied a re- 
cess near the fire-place. The stranger looked 





up, met her earnest gaze, and started. Seven- 
teen years had not wrought so great a change in 
the person of the landlady as might have been 
expected; for an inngcent and active life had aid- 
ed a constitution naturally robust,and she still 
appeared much the same as she had fourteen 
years back. The stranger felt he had seen her 
before; he passed his hand over his flushed face, 
and addressed to her some trivial question. The 
tone of her voice in answering seemed to strike 
upon his ear as one remembered, but he ‘said 
nothing. 

“We have seen him before, Josiah, > gaid the 
landlady to her husband, when alone. ‘He has 
not yet met the punishment due'to his misdeeds. 
What shall we say? Something we must do!” 
“It is iideed him,” returned Jedson; “what 
can have brought him heret It would kill Eva 
to see him; luckily she is confined by a cold up 
stairs—but to-morrow Fanny returns. He shall 
see Fanny; she is the image of what her mother 
was, when we first saw her; if he is the person 
we suppose, he must be struck with the likeness. 
My mind misgives me strongly, but I think he 
has only come here to die.” 

‘J hope he will render justice, before he goes 
to his great account,” returned the zealous ma- 
tron. 

“He will, wife, he will!” replied her husband; 
“there is that in his face which bespeaks a bro- 
ken spirit; he has a contrite heart, depend upon’ 
it, cr arenes tte do justice as far as he 





of years, and evidently in ill health, and there 
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disposed, and ‘‘Fanny,’’ who had returned from 
an excursion, was sent by her grandmother, as 
she called Mrs. Jedson, to his apartment with 
some refreshment. The guest started as she 
entered, and as she drew near, he became dread- 
fully agitated. Fanny was alarmed, but unwil- ~ 
ling to leave him thus, remained riveted to the 
spot where she stood. At length the invalid, 
conquering his emotion, made an effort to re- 
ceive the refreshment from the hand of the un- 
conscious cause of his agitation, and, as if im- 
pelled by some irresistible motive, inquired her 
name.—‘‘Fanny, sir; Fanny Jedson,’’ answered 
the agitated girl, as blushing and curtseying she 
withdrew. 

} “It is her very image,” murmured the guest; 
or is this girl! how came she here? so beauti- 








“so fair! to conjure up remembrances so 
painful!—recalling a form never to be forgotten,” 
In a few moments he had summoned the land- 
lord, who was prepared by Fanny’s strange agi- 
tation, to hear interrogations which he was re- 
solved to answer in his own way. The gentle- 
man requested Jedson to be seated, said he was 
lonely, and should like a little chat, and after a 
few preliminary remarks, inquired of his com- 
panion, if the pretty girl he had just left was 
his daughter or grand-daughter. 

‘She is neither,” answered the old man, ‘but 
I love her as much as if she was,’ 

‘But she bears your name,” resumed the 

stranger. 
‘“‘She does,” returned the innkeeper, ““because, 
poor thing! she has no other. However, it isan 
honest name, and never was coupled with a trea- 
chéfous deed; so, perhaps, it suits the child as 
well as another.” 

‘‘She is then an adopted child?’ inquired the 
invalid in a humid voice. 

“Why, sir,” replied Jedson, ‘I'll tell you the 
story, and how I came by the girl, and if, you do 
not join me in saying that her father wasa villain, 
you will be the first who has differed from me in 
that opinion. But as I said before, I’ll tell you 
the story.” 

‘It was about the time when the British were 
about leaving Boston—lI did not live here then, 
sir—lI kept an inn on the Boston road; and some- 
where about that time, one evening,a chaise 
drove into our yard, and an officer, sir, a British’ 
officer alighted and handed out a young lady!— 
a sweet pretty creature;—she appeared melan- 
choly, and somehow my wife and I thought she 
did not look like an officer’s lady, but just like 
one of our own New England young women, so 
modest and unassuming. Well, the officer called 
for a room and supper; and desired that his horses 
might be taken care of, asthey were to go on di- 
rectly. Curiosity, you know, sir, is natural to 
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particular. However, the young woman who 
went into the stranger’s room to lay the cloth, 
and wait on the table, said, when she came out, 
that she had looked sharp at the lady, and that she 
kept crying all the time, and never tasted a mor- 
selof supper. My wife, who is as stout as a lion 
in the cause of her sex, could not rest a minute; 
she was afraid the poor girl was unhappy; per- 
haps going away against her will, and speak to 
her she would! So she took an opportunity 
when the officer went out, to go into the room 
where the young lady was, to ask her if any thing 
troubled her.» The poor young thing said she 
Was grieving at the thoughts of leaving her 
home. ‘Then why do you go, my dear,” inquired 


my good woman, ‘Is the gentleman c relationof 


yours.” ‘He is my husband,” said the girl; and 
she looked up so innocent and quiet, that my 
wife was comforted about her, and contented her- 
self with giving her all the consolation she could, 
about leaving her home, since she was going 
with her husband—and my good woman con- 
trived to speak afew words to the gentleman, and 
begged him to take great care of such a gentle 
creature, and he promised he would. On going 
away, the young lady came to my wife and said 
softly, “‘If you hear any one speak of Eva Hay- 
ward, tell themshe has gone-to England with her 
husband.”” My wife promised she would. They 
drove off, sir, and we never expected to see them 
again; but my good spouse could never forget the 
circumstance; and often spoke of the young girl, 
and said her mind misgave her that she was fiot 
happy. Well, about two years afterwards, it 
was in winter, sir, a young woman got out of a 
waggon that passed that way, and came into our 
house. She had a babe in her arms, and was 
crying bitterly. The wagon, it seems, had ta- 
ken her up three miles beyond, and she asked to 
be set down at the first house. We knew her in 
a minute! It was the girl who went away with 
the British officer! She knew us too, as ill as 
she was, for she was nearly. dead. She told us 
her pitiful story.—She had lived with her uncle, 
who was her only relation living, in Boston, 
~ where she became acquainted with this officer. — 
Her unzle hated the British, and forbade her to 
speak toone of them. But this one, sir, she loved; 
and when a woman loves, she is ready to forsake 
every thing to follow her husband. He stole her 
away fgom her uncle’s house, and married her 
privately. They were then on their way to em- 
bark for England, when they stopped at our 
house. Well, sir, they arrived in England, and 
she says he appeared to idolize her, and she was 
so happy; but it was not to last. After some 
strange conduct on his part, he at length told her 
that he could no longer coneeal from her that he 
had been married previous to his coming to this 
country—that his wife was living, and he could 
not entirely estrange himself from her: that his 
violent passion for her had induced him to do as 
“ he had done; that he repented and should always 
leave her alone. I shall not repeat all that poor 
Eva said, sir,” continued Jedson; ‘but the result 
was, that she scorned his promise of supporting 
her and herchild in affluence, and resolved to quit 
the villain who had so basely deceived her; she 
chose a time when he was absent; and secured 
8 passage in a vessel bound for home. She ap- 


plied to’several, but sailed in the one which was 
ready first. When she arrived in America she 
determined tothrow herself upon her uncle’s mer- 
cy, but when so far on her journey to him, she 
was obliged to stop, and gather strength and 
courage to proceed. We made inquiries about 
her uncle; he was dead, and his estate left to 
strangers in his will. Poor Eva and her baby, 
had no friend and no home! We kept her with 
us; God has blessed our means; they have both 
been treasures tous. We removed to this town, 
and havelived hergeight years; the girl you saw 
is Eva’s child.” = 

«And her mother!———” gasped out the stran- 
ger, 

‘She, too, is here, and still-doats upon the 
wretch who has never made one inquiry about 
her or her child.” 

“T am he!—I believed them dead,” exclaimed 
the unhappy invalid; “‘bring me my child! I will 
atone for all!” 

The proud officer was humbled before the sim- 

ple innkeeper—he saw and blessed his wonder- 
ing, daughter, and not daring to ask to behold her 
mother, he, in terms of deep contrition, inform- 
ed Jedson that Eva was in reality his wife, that 
after his arrival in England, he was urged by his 
friends to fulfil an engagement with a wealthy 
lady to whom he had long been contracted, and 
the marriage was only delayed on account of his 
enforced departure—that dreading the resent- 
ment of his family, and overwhelmed with shame 
for his inconstancy, he had at length resolved to 
impose on Eva the tale of his previous mariage, 
trusting that her devotion to him, and her desti- 
tute situation among strangers, would induce 
her to. be content with possessing his love, while 
another bore his name. But on returning after 
a temporary absence, and learning her departure, 
his grief and remorse knew no bounds. He in- 
quired concerning all the vessels that sailed for 
America, and learned that a female and a child, 
answering to his description of Eva and her 
babe, had gone in one of them.—That vessel 
was wrecked, and the miserable husband and 
father believed himself bereft of those he had 
so fondly loved and deeply injured. He never 
fulfilled his marriage eontract or lost the remem- 
brance of his first and martyred love. He had 
been ‘for many years an invalid, and at length 
resolved to visit the land and birth place of his 
lovely victim. 
The result is known, that the gentle Eva saw, 
pitied, and forgave her repentant husband; and 
health and happiness again visited the re-united 
pair; and the worthy Jedson, with his excel- 
lent wife, were sharersof the happiness they had 
been the means of promoting; and the father of 
the beautiful Fanny nevér forgot the impressions 
made by the Innkeeper’s Story. 





FIRST AND LAST COURTSHIP. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
Obed Slow was one of your real Vermonters. 
He measured exactly six feet seven without his 








cowhides, and there was no one but allowed him 
to be the clumsiest and stoutest fellow the town 
of N. afforded. Obed was considered the very 
cream of the parish. He boasted of three titles, 
viz:—Justice of the Peace, Captain of Militia, 


—_——— ————————— 
(termed by the vulgar the hedge fence,) and hog 
reeve. Moreover, he was proprietor of, as he 
said, the best farm in the town; and every young 
lady assented that all that seemed lacking for 
his comfort, was a partner of his honors, 

Captain Obed, as he was called, had lingered 
to the age of forty insingle blessedness, without 
the idea of marrying once entering his ¢fanium, 
But one Sunday, that little nggue of a Cupid 
showered upon him a volley of arrows as he cagt 
his eyes upon the buxom form of Deacon Patch’s 
daughtér Dolly, who was sitting in the singery’ 
seat. The same heart that had laid forty yearg 
squeezed up in the breast of Captain Slow, beat 
about like the pendulum of a clock. , Every one 
observed that Obed did not fall asleep more than 
once during the forenoon services, and when he 
returned from meeting, his head hung down like 
a mushroom at noon day. 

The bountiful person of Dolly Patch, was now 
uppermost in Obed’s thoughts, and now he pro- 
ceeded straight away to consult his mother on 
the affair. Obed, with a brave heart, declared 
to her the whole tale of his love, and incapabili- 
ty of managing such “smooth affairs.” “Oh, 
lud, Obed,” said the_old Jady, taking a pinch of 
snuff, ‘oh lud, dear, dew spunk right up; theres 
a beginning in every thing.” Obed thought ex- 
actly ‘so; for, it issaid, he was seen about ten in 
the evening, wallowing through the snow across | 
the lots, towards Deacon Patch’s house. When 
Obed arrived at the door, his courage began to 
fail him, and he was on the very point of turning 
back, when his mother’s words flashed across his 
mind, and he, with almost desperate cou 
gave one loud rap on the door, with his huge and 
half-frozen fist, which was dnswered by the 
sharp ‘bark of the old house deg and Deacon 
Patch’s double bass voice, with a “Get out, pup, 
walk in!” After a few thumps of feet against 
the door way, the sharp and frosty vizage of 
Obed Slow was seen to peer from out a bearskin 
cap, and great coat of snuff-colored cloth. 

Captain Slow 
giving the Deacon two or three hearty shakings 
of the hand, and making Dolly one of his mili- 
tary bows, in which he displayed to perfectiona 
figure 3, very modestly helped himself to a seat 
in Mrs. Patch’s arm chair. 

Fortunately for Obed, the Deacon had just ta- 
ken his Jast quart of cider, and drawn on his red 
night cap, to follow Mrs. Patch, who had just re- 
tired, and after bidding Dolly to “‘take good keer 
of the fire,” withdrew, leaving the Captain and 
Dolly by themselves. Now, this Dolly wass 
‘real creature”’ for a joke: she, at this very time, 
had a lover to whom she expected soon to be mar- 
ried; and now she had a fine opportunity to play 
a joke on the Captain; therefore she concluded 








to be as fond of him as possible. Scon,the clock 
told 11, and Obed began to think it high time to 
have matters operating, as he felt rather drowsy. 
But he could not think of a single word that 
would apply to his case. Dolly sat looking into 
the fire, seemingly very much embarrassed, but 

slyly laughing at the Captain’s difficulty. 
Captain Slow at length thought this was the 
time to ‘‘do or die;”? and he attempted to speak, 
but his heart seemed to fly up his throat, and stop 
his utterance, 
+ ~ = a * * 


after dofing his apparel, and 
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“Ahem——-ahem. Miss Dolly---you must 
perceive——” and here Obed stuck fast,---*“That 
it’s a very cool night,” said Dolly with a pre- 
tended shiver, and a most bewitching grin.--- 
These proceedings were far from pleasing the 
Captain, but he felt relieved at least of a thou- 
sand pounds. 

«J declare how this ere firesmokes,” observed 
Dolly. ‘Oh that’s cause you’re so harnsum, 
Dolly---they say a beauty draws smoke,” said 
Obed, who now thought he had done wonders.--- 
But it happened that the smoke was on the Cap- 
tain’s side of the fire-place. Dolly could hardly 
keep from laughing, as she rose and came in 
front of Ohed to regulate the fire. 

As soon as she approached near enough, the 
Captain with a bold heart, seized her by the arm, 
and drew her into his capacious lap. Blush not, 
gentle reader, but consider that these events, oc- 
curred in the days of our grandfathers, when 
such things were common even at parties, to say 
nothing of courtship. Dolly sat as mute asa 
kitten, with the exception of a littie squirming 

at first. The Captain was in ecstacies at his 
good fortune, but after a half hour’s space almost 
repented his forwardness. Now this Dolly was 
quite a sizeable girl, weighing at least two hun- 
dred; she knew it too, and had not the remotest 
idea of altering her position. Obed bore her 
weight as patiently at first as he could, but 
soon he began to experience sundry prickling sen- 
sations in his legs. To askher to rise would be, 
perhaps, to sacrifice what he considered his dear 
bought adyantage;---on the other hand to let her 
remain*he could not. The heat of the fire, ad- 
ded to his exhausted spirits, soon brought Mor 
pheus (a great favorite of Obed,) to his assif- 
tance, and that hand which had so lately clasped 
Dolly’s arm, dropped helpless by his side. The 
mischievous Dolly now carefully freed herself 
from him, and replaced on his knees, in her 
stead; a large churn filled with butter-milk, and 
betook herself to’bed as fast as possible, laugh- 
ing well at the joke she had played on the Cap- 
tain. 


In the meanwhile, the sleeping Obed was 
dreaming at the rate of at least ten knots an 
hour. He thought his legs were screwed into a 


& blacksmith’s vice, and all his efforts to disengage 


himself were fruitless. At length, as the pain 
increased, Obed gave one desperate leap, and 
oversetting the churn and its contents, found 
himself astride the old house dog in the other 
comer, who set up such a hideous yelping as 
caused the Deacon to bellow out “fire and mur- 
der” most lustily. 

Just as Obed found his feet and had fairly 
opened his eyes, he beheld the forms of the Dea- 
con and his consort, clad in their night clothes, 
emerging from their sleeping apartment, the for- 
mer armed with his walking cane, and the latter 
with her broom, drawn up in battle array. But 
Obed, like a wise military man, thought it more 
expedient to make a retreat, than to stand the 
chance of battle, and suiting the action to the 
thought, he was off ac fast as his legs could car- 
ty him, nor did he stop to look behind, until at 
the door of his own‘mansion. 

* * * * * 


Suffice it to say, this was Capt. Obed Slow’s 





“First and Last Courtship;” and although his 
visage grew somewhat longer, and he kept his 
room fora week or two, his misfortune did not 
break his heart. He retained his farm and ti- 
tles to the day of his death, thanking his lucky 
stars that *twas not his fate to have the trouble 
and expense of a wife. Dolly Patch was mar- 
ried to her first lover just six weeks from the 
eventful night, the transactions of which are 


above recorded. % 





FRANK VANDERHACKEN’S DREAM. 

Frank Vanderhacken was one of those discon- 
tented mortals, who are eternally endeavoring to 
wear out the patience of our good lady, dame For- 
tune, with his complaints. His crop never grew to 
his liking; the season was always too wet or too 
dry; too warm or too cold. The price of grain 
was always too low, and that of groceries too high, 
for the plain reason, that he sold the former, and 


had’ to buy the latter—because Madam and the 


young ladies loved to set off a smart tea-table; and 
Frank himself was no very decided enemy to good 
living. But things went wrong, and he was nota 
happy man. 

His neighbors used to call him a castle building 
sort of a genius—and said, all his troubles arose 
from his dreaming himself into a very great man 
every night, and waking up plain Farmer Frank in 
the morning. But however this might have been, 
his affairs became, in time, somewhat deranged, in 
consequence of inattention to business, which grew 
out of his perpetual repining. A heavy heart never 
drives em on spiritedly, and misfortunes some- 
times come in earnest to those who take so much 
pains to persuade themselves they are unfortu- 
hate. 

Thus were affairs situated, when Frank, who, 
from being discontented with his own situation; 
had become envious of that of every one else, after 
a long walk over his farm, at this time loaded with 
the promise of a rich harvest, returned home, and 
throwing himself on a sofa, fell into a profound 
sleep. 

Directly, a tall, noble looking figure wrapped up 
in a large cloak, stood by his side, and accosted 
him with, “Come Frank, my name is Fortune, go 
with me. Ihave long heard thy complaints, and 
I purpose holding a fair to-day, by attending which, 
thou mayest possibly better thy hard lot.” * 

He rose immediately, and putting on his hat, ac- 
companied his mysterious guide. 

Presently, he found himself in an extensive plain, 
crowded with a great number of men, belonging to 
all the different professions in the country. 

“‘Here,”’ said Fortune, pointing to the great as- 
semblage—‘*Here are many thousands of good men, 
either of whom will change situations with you, 
even handed, at my command. You may therefore 
make your choice.” 

Frank thanked his good friend—his eyes sparkled 
with pleasure, as the crowd began to pass, one after 
another, before him—and he could hardly contain 
his joy, as his eyes rested on the portly form of a 
tich neighbor of his, who was one of the first to ap- 
proach him, and whose long purse he had often en- 
vied him. 

“That is the man, if you please,” said Frank. 

At the beck of his companion, old Mortgage 
stood by his side and very complacently began to 
deliver up his deeds, and bonds, and obligations— 
and having done so, Frank was about to run home 
with the glad news, and get ready to put the old 
man in possession of hisfarm.. But Mortgage lifted 





up his gouty leg, and Fortune called— Stay Frank, 


‘a 


i 


ST 
this goes with the rest—the bargain is situation for 
situation, and the gouty foot goes with neighbor 
Mortzgage’s estate.” 

Frank was thunderstruck. He started for a mo- 
ment, and then threw down the bundle of papers as 
a man would drop a hot dumpling. “I would not 
have the gout,” said he, “for all the dale.” 

The next personage that arrested Frank’s atten- 
tion was a wealthy shipping merchant of the city, 
He was again in raptures, and bent on the ex- 
change. The merchant began to deliver invento- 
riesof his property, and among the rest those of the 
cargoes of five vessels at sea. These last constitu- 
teda main part of the clear estate—and Frank 
never knew the anxiety that follows the possession 
of such property till now. He remembered the 
great storm but a few days before—and had heard 
of the wreck of some vessels on the shore. He hes- 
itated—he trembled—he turned to go—but he felt 
that he should be forever unhappy—and he once 
more declared himself to be dissatisfied—and that 
as yet he had not found any one whose situation 
was better than his own. 

Thena dashing young fellow who owned by far 
the largest, richest, and most elegant farm in all An- 
nandale, presented himself, and Frank was sure of 
being pleased. He had often wished for Jehu’s fine 
horses and curricle, and thought to be a farmer after 
that sort, would be worth living for. But when the 
young buck came to deliver up the title deed, a bond 
and mortgage with interest unpaid for half a dozen 
years, was inclosed in it—enough to swallow two- 
thirds of the estate, and horse and curricle into the 
bargain. Frank drew back. - “No, no,” said he, 
“the Dairy is clear of debt, and don’t slip through 
my fingers in this way.” 

Thusit turned out with some hundreds more, who 








were presented.as candidates for a change of situa- 
tion with Frank. Though those were taken promis- 
cuously from among the rich and poor—farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, professional men, &c. Some 
were encumbered with debt; others with diseases 
that belonged to their necessary modes of life.— 
Some had one trouble, some another difliculty—and 
Frank,in the end, was thoroughly convinced, he 
never would he able to better his situation on the 
whole, by an’exchange, and expressed to his kind 
guide, his perfect satisfaction with his own condi- 
tion. 

“Take, then, home with you,” said Fortune, “this 
truth. None are perfectly happy in this world— 
few comparatively so. 

“In every situation, there are difficulties to be en- 
countered—and he is the happiest man, who #@ de- 
termined to be happy with what he has, instead of 
troubling his head about what he hasnot. Youcan 
see but the outside of others—you know nothing of 
the secret troubles which perplex their bosoms—try 
to be happy, and you will be as happy as your neigh- 
bors.’? 

Frank awakened from his sleep just as Fortune 
finished his speech—and has ever since been a 
changed man. There isnot, at this day, a more 
merry fellow in all Annandale.—Village Tales. 





REPUBLICAN FRANCE. 
Paris, Nov. 9.---The great Mr. Rothschild has 
been sentenced to 48 liours imprisonment for 
contumaciously refusing to comply with the po- 
lice regulation, of having a number on his cabri- 
olet. A fine imposed on a former occasion had 
no effect, and imprisonment is now resorted to--- 
a striking. and admirable proof that the Police 
Tribunals here are no respecter of persons.--- 





Paris paper. : 








From the Colambus (Ohio) Sentinel. 
TECUMSEH. 

This distinguished Shawnee Chief, was se- 
cond to no warrior in Indian history, except Pon- 
tiac, the celebrated Oittowa, who commanded the 
red legions of the North-west, in 1763, and by 
whose extraordinary Concert and management, 
almost the whole chain of British forts, from 
Pittsburg to Green Bay, were captured in the 
same hour, on the King’s birth-day of that year. 
By Pontiac’s maxims, policy, and mode of war- 
fare, Tecumseh was guided in most of his ope- 
rations. It was the firm and unwavering deter- 
mination of this great uneducated savege, if 
successful, to render the whole of the Indian 
tribes entirely independent of the government, 
skill and resources of the whites. He wished 
them to compose one distinct and sovereign peo- 
ple, to rely solely upon their own powers for the 
means of comfortable subsistence; and to stand 
forever aloof from the chicaneries and miseries of 
civilization. He set a characteristic example to 
his followers, by rejecting any article of raiment, 
manufactured by the white men. His arms, 
from the necessity of combating his enemies 
upon equal grounds, were of British fabric; but 
the bow, the arrow, and the war club, were his 
favorite weapons. Could he, in conjunction 
with the British forces, have succeeded in ex- 
pelling the Americans from the regions of the 
North and West, there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that his course would then have been, to 
unite the Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottowatomies, 
Miamies, Shawnees, Delawares, Sacs, Siouxs, 
Menomonies, Winnebagoes, Foxes, and all the 
smaller tribes in the west and north west, in one 
common language, and compel the British to re- 
linquish to them the whole territory conquered 
from the Americans, and acknowledge the sove- 
reignty and independence of the Uniied Nuiions 
of Indians. How much farther he would have 
prosecuted his policy, we are left to conjecture; 
but from observations which are known to have 
fallen from him among his intimate and confiden- 
tial friends, it is probable he would have made 
overtures of alliance aad union to the tribes of 
the southern and south-western American States, 
and then extended his efforts for universal combi- 
nation to those within the Spanish Republics.— 
His: mighty and capacious mind, grasped the 
splendid project of establishing an Indian Ein- 
pire, cemented by common interests, and govern- 
ed by one great principle, paramount to all oth- 
ers, that of remaining eternally separate from 
the whites, and exempt from the frauds and cor- 
ruptions, consequent upon the avarice and ambi- 
tion of civilized life. 

But Tecumseh failed—and so did Napoleon. 
The first armed to free all the descendants of the 
Aborigines, from dependence, vassalage and 
misery. The lowering ambition of the latter, 
taking for its polar-star the doctrine that “might 
gives right,” was only united in its aspira- 
tions by universal conquest. The ashes of the 
one repose in silence and solitude on the right 
bank of the Canadian Thames. Those of the 
other are inurned on the rock of St. Helena.— 
And what is one now, mor: than the other? The 
Shawnee and the Corsican alike await the last 


‘tion of Europe, he had occasion to touch on the 


nations of al] the earth, to be “‘judged according 
to the deeds done in the body.” 

The traveller as he passes over Jand, from De- 
troit to the Niagara frontier, naturally lingers 
onthe banks of the Thames, to enquire about 
Tecumseh. Every peasant has a lege ¢to tell. 
Almost all, of adult years, have seen the ‘Great 
Red Chief,” and many deal largely in the mar- 
vellous, respecting his progress, his exploits, his 
daring chivalry and personal peculiarities. The 
writer hereof haS set for hours, listening with 
anxious curiosity to the tales of wonder and of 
war, connected with the career of the majestic 
Shawnee. With the assistance of a competent 
guide, he sought the battle ground, and then the 
humble hillock, identified as ‘*Tecumseh’s 
Grave.”’ It is at the north-eastern termination 
of a willow marsh, on the north line of the bat- 
tle ground, near a large black oak tree, (now fal- 
len,) from behind which, it is said, Tecumseh 
sprang and fired upon Colonel Wheatly, who, at 
the same moment, aimed his deadly tube at the 
Chief, and both fell simultaneously into the arms 
of death! Such is the story told by every person 
with whom the writer conversed in Canada, ex- 
cept one man, who formerly belonged to Captain 
Hamilton’s company, in General Harrizon’s ar- 
my. His name is James B. Rable, and he de- 
clared, most positively, that he ‘“‘saw Colonel R. 
M. Johuson shoot Tecumseh in the breast with 
his pistol, and was within ten feet of him at the 
time.” This is a mooted point, however, among 
the cavillers of the day; and there is ng wish to 
discuss it in this fugitive effusion of a liesure 
moment. Tecumseh was slain, no matter by 
whom; and dearly did he sell his latest breath, 
whether the price be found in the sacrifice of the 
dauntless and desperate Wheatly, (whose sons 
were murdered at the river Raisin,) or in the 
mangled body of the gallant and patriotic John- 
son. 

Near the grave are many bushes of the wild 
rose and marsh willow. Upon the mound itself, 
there is no growth, except two or three white 
ash shrubs, a young wild gooseberry bush, and a 
few weeds. It is still a foot or more above the 
level of the surrounding earth, in consequence, 
it is said, of being ‘‘dressed up”’ every year or 
two, by the neighboring Indians, who frequently 
visit the solitary spot to mourn over their be- 
loved Chief. A hewn post, three inches square 
and five feet long, lies by the side of the grave, 
having rolled down. It bears some faint traces 
of Indian characters, drawn with red paint. 

J.B.G. 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 
At a late lecture delivered by Mr. H. E. 
Dwight, at Clinton Hall,on the political condi- 


character of Metternich, the Prime Minister of 
Austria. And he did this with no gentle hand. 
He drew a sketch of him, which was enough to 
make egery honest man and every friend of light 
and liberty shudder. He depicted him as aman 
devoid of every principle of rectitude; and the 
most inimitable liar in the world—but telling his 
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him the Monarch of Europe; and declared that 
he exercised greater power than Napoleon had 
ever done ‘n the height of hisglory. He said 
had spies in every court in Europe—embrag; 
men in every station, from the nobleman to the 
humble waiter—firom the highest to the lowest; 
that his system of espionage entered into the 
seminaries of learning, making the “professor, 
spies upon the students, and the students upon 
the professors--and every body spies upon one 
another. He said that he had been untiring jg 
his endeavors to e> tinguish intellectual light ang 
every glimmering of liberty among the people; 
and that, hence, he was sometimes called 

the Germans, Prince J.//c; aachi—signifying jy 
English, Midnight—an appropriate name for one 
who was endeavoring to involve the world in 
complete darkness. He described him ag th 
projector, the heart and the soul of the Holy Ajj. 
ance. He declared that his influence was great. 
er than had been that of all the Jesuits put tp 
gether in the time of their greatest power. With 
all this influence, however, he represented hig 
as not only destitute of all public truth and hop. 
esty, but as a man of the most notoriously bad 
private character—the great secret of his inf. 
ence being the paying every man his price, who 
was willing to act as under-villain or petty tyrant 
to the great head and chief. 


We cannot close this paragraph, without men- 
tioning one other subject. Speaking of Great 
Britain, the lecturer said that she was generally 
overreached in nogociation with the’ continental 
powers, and though first in the fight, she was 
ever last to share in the spoil—having, during 
be wars which grew out of the French revolu. 

on, expended six thousand millions of dollars, 
and only got in the end, the Ionian Islands, 
which might have been purchased for half a mil: 
lion sterling.—V. Y. Cour. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


The following, from the Catskill Recorder, § 
will interest some of our readers. 

‘*We have lying before us a volume of Shake 
speare, in a tolerable state of preservation, com 
posed of several of his plays, published at Lor 
don, in pamphlets, at different periods during his 
life-time, probably from 1609 to 1612; and itis 
more than probable that the author superintent: 
ed their publication in person. We think this 
edition will settle many points as to the true 
reading, in many cases at present in dispute, 
and also give the correct spelling of the named 
the immortal poet, which is Shake-speare, ani 
divided in the same manneras above. The firs 
is a part of the tragedy of Henry VI., entitled 
«The Contention of the Two famous Houses d 
Yorke and Lancaster.’’—The next is, 

“The TRAGEDIE of King RICHARD the 
Third. conrarsine His treacherous Plots 
against his Brother C/arence: the pittifull mur 
ther of his innocent Nephewes: his tyrannical 
Vsurpation: with the whole Course of his é& 
tested Life, and most deserved Death, As ith 
beene lately acted by the Kings Majesties Se 





lies with such a grace, and so making the worse 
appear the better reason, as to overreach every 





knell of Time, when Jehovah shall summon the 














body with whom he came in contact. He called} 


vants. Newly augmented, by William SHAKE 
SPEARE. LONDON, Printed by Thoms 





Creede, and are to be sold by Mathew Laws, 
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dwelling in Pauls Church-yarde, at the Signe of, From the Utica Sentinel and Gazette. 
the Fore, 1612.” DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 


The third is quaintly entitled, 

«Tue most LAMENTABLE TRAGEDIE or 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. As it hath syndry 
Times beene plaide by the Kincs Mastres Ser- 
uants. LONDON, Printed for Eedward White, 
and are tobe sold at his Shoppe, nere the little 
North Dore of Pauls, at the Signe of the Gun. 
1611.” 

The last is, 

‘rue FAMOUS HISTORIE or TROYLUS 
and CRESSEID, Excellently expressing 'The 
Beginning of their Loves, wiry THE Conceited 
Wooing of Panparus Prince of Licia, wRITTEN 
spy WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. LON- 
DON, Imprinted by G. Eld for R. Bonianand H. 
Walley, and are to be sold at the Spred Eagle, in 
Paules Church yeard. ouer against the great 
North Doore. 1609.” 

The address to the reader of this play, has too 
much originality and merit to be omited. 

‘‘A neur writer, to an euer reader. 

Newes. 

ETERNALL reader, you haue heere a new 
play, neuer stal’d with the stage, neuer clapper- 
clawd with the palmes of the vulgar, and yet 
passing full of the palme comical]; for it is a birth 
of your braine, that neuer vnder-tooke any thing 
comicall, vainely; and were but the vaine names 
of commedies, changde for the titles of comme- 
dities or of playes for pleas; you should see all 


those grand censors, that now stile them such]| 


vanities, flock to them for the main grace of their 
grauities: especially this authors commedies, 
that are so fram’d to the life, that they serue for 
the most common commentaries, ofall the actions 
of ovr liues, showing svch a dexteritie, and pow- 
er of witte, that the most displeased with playes, 
are pleased with his commedies. And all svch 
dull and heauy-witted worldlings, as were neuer 
capable of the witte of a commedie, comming 
by report of them to his representations, haue 
fovnd that witte there, that they neuer foynd in 
themselues, and haue parted better wittied than 
they came; feeling an edge of witte set vpon 
them, more than ever they dreamed they had 
braine to grinde iton. So mvch and svch sa- 
uored salt of witte is in his commedies, that 
they seeme (for their height of pleasvre) to be 








borne in that sea that brovght forth Venus.— 
Amongst all there is none more witty then this: 
and had I time I wovld comment vpon it, though 
I know it needs not, (for so mvch as will make 
yov think yovr testerne well bestowed) bvt for so 
mvch worth, as euen poor I know to be stuft in 
it. Itdeserues such a labovr, as well as the best 
commedy in Terence or Plautus. And beleeue 
this, that when hee is gone, and his commedies 
ovt of sale, yov will scramble for them, and set 
vp a new English inquisition. Take this for a 
warning, and at the peril of yovr pleasures losse, 
and jvdgments, refvse not, nor like this the lesse 
for net being svilied, with the smoaky breath of 
the myltitvde; bvt thanke fortvne for the scape it 
hath made amongst yov. Since by the grand 
possessors wils I beleeue yov should haue prayed 
for them rather then beene prayd. And so I 
Teaue all svch to be prayd for (fr the state of' 








their wits healths) that will not praise it. Vale. 


“Come, maiden, come out from the youthful throng, 
With thy laughing eye, and thy voice of song, 
Come down from thy father’s ancient halls, 

From thy happy home and its cherish’d walls; 
Thine eye is bright and thy cheek is fair, 

But the cold earth-worm shall revel there, 

For I come with my damp, destroying breath, 

To bear thee down to the shades of death.” 


“Oh, stay, grim death, till the summer flies, 

*Till the lilly fades, and the violet dies, 

For I cannot leave these blooming bowers, 

Oh, no, I must wither with the flowers. 
-Oh, stay till the summer roses fade; 

Oh, stay till the birds forsake the shade; 

Then bear me down to the silent tomb, 

’*Tis meet to die when the world is gloom.” 


“Come, maiden, come, for the flowers are dead, 
And the music of the groves has fled, 

And the vines that clustered round thy bower, 
Have sunk ‘neath Autumn's withering power; 
Come, for the summer’s bloom is past, 

And the stormy spirit is coming fast, 

And the raven croaks in the hollow tree, 

Then haste, maiden, haste, and follow me,” 


“O nay, there is one that loves me well; 
And I cannot go with thee to dwell; 

He waits for the winter evening hour, 

To lead me to the bridal bower; 

Oh, take me not when my heart is glad, 
But stay till his coldness makes me sad; 
Stay, stay till his love hath ceased to be, 
Not soon, I ween, wiltthou come for ms.” 


“Come, oh come, for thy joys are o’er, 

And thy early hopes are thine no more; 
The rose that bloom’d on thy cheek is fled, 
And where is the light thine eye once shed? 
He that once lov’d thee, his heart is cold, 
He loves thee notas in days of old, 

He hath caused the bitter tears to flow, 
Then come with me to the shades below.” 


“O, call me not, though my heart is woe, 
I love my child, and I cannot go; 

The little flower that God hath given, 

Oh, let me fit its soul for heaven, 

For none would guide, in a world like this, 
Its infant soul to aland of bliss; 

And its soul in guilt would be beguil’d, 
No, I cannot go, for I love my child.” 


“Come! lone one, come, for thy widow'd heart 
Hath none belov'’d from whom to part, 

The child thet heaven in pity gave, 

I have laid it low in the silent grave, 

And those you lov’d in the days gone by, 
Beneath the “clods of the valley lie:” 

There is none on earth to weep for thee, 
Then, lone one, come and follow me.” 


“They laid my child in the dark, cold grave, 
Where the mournful yews and cypress wave, 
And I strew'd wild roses round its tomb; 
Oh, let me live till those roses bloom ; 

For dajly L sit medown and weep, 

Where the loving and the lov'd ones sleep, 
And when I have seen those roses bloom, 

I will go with thee to my long, last home.” 


“I come, I come, and my arm is strong, 

Follow me down to the sleepy throng; 

The flowers you strew’d round the lov’d one’s clay, 
Hath budded, and blossom’d, and wither'd away ; 
Then cross with me death’s stormy main, 

The end is bliss, but the journey pain; 

My arrow is sure and strong my bow, 

So hasten with me to the shades below.” 





_ DUKE CONSTANTINE. 
We have seen some attempts to rescue the 
character of thelate Duke Constantine, from the 


charge of barbarity towards the Poles. A re- 





a 
cent work of authority, however, states that his 
temper was truly ferocious. He was known to 
have ordered a soldier five hundred lashes for 
having the seams of his gloves sown inside in- 
stead of outside. A lady and gentlemen having 
passed him one day in their carriage, without 
recognizing him, were forced to labor on the 
public works, trundling a barrow along with 
convicts and deserters. An officer of Lancers 
was forced to perform some manoeuvres of great 
difficulty, which his horse’s’ want of training 
prevented him from executing. Constantine 
cursed both man and beast. He called for mus- 
kets, and had a pile of them, with bayonet fixed, 
set upon the ground, of the width of twelve feet, 
and then ordered the Lancer to leap over them. 
He succeeded in accomplishing the frightful 
task, only to be compelled to do it a second and 
third time, to the astonishment of all present.— 
One of the generals then interfered, represent- 
ing the exhaustion of the officer and animal.— 
Constantine in arage again commanded the leap 
to bemade. The noble animai cleared the bay- 
onets with the fracture of two of his legs; the 
Lancer escaped unhurt. He advanced to the 
Duke, and thanking him for the honor he had 
hitherto enjoyed as an officer in the Emperor’s 
army, tendered his resignation. He was ordered 
to the guard-house, and was never seen again, 
doubtless assassinated, as others had been before, 
ty order of the Grand Duke. This was the 
tule, this the government which the heroic Poles 
attempted to overthrow; and which they would 
have succeeded in overthrowing, if the treache- 
ry of their late commander had not rendered 
their valor unavailing. ‘Tosuch oppression they 
are again doomed; since, in the memorable lan- 
guage of the French minister, “‘Orprr” again 
reigns “in Warsaw.”—Albany Daily Adv. 





KNOWLEDGE. 
‘It may be easily demonstrated, that there is 
an advantage in learning, both for the usefulness 
andthe pleasureofit. * * * Thereissome- 
thing positively agreeable to all men, to all, at 
least, whose nature is not the most grovelling 
and base, in gaining knowledge for its own sake. 
When you see any thing for the first time, you 
at once derive some gratification from the sight 
being new; your attention isawakened, and you 
desire to know more about it. If it isa piece 
of workmanship, as an instrument, a machine of 
any kind, you wish to know how it was made; 
how it works; and what use it is of. If it isan 
animal, you desire to know where it came from; 
how it lives, and what are.its dispositions, and 
generally, its nature and habits. This desire is 
felt too, without at all considering that the ma- 
chine or the animal may ever be of the least use 
to yourself practically; in all probability, you 
may never see them again. But you feel a curi- 
osity to learn all about them, ecause they are 
new and unknown to you. You accordingly 
make inquiries; you feel a gratification in get- 
ting answers to your questions, that is, in re- 
ceiving information, and in knowing more—in 
being better informed than you were before. If 
you ever happen again to see the same instru- 
ment, or animal, you find it agreeable to recol- 














lect having seen it before, and to think that you 
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know something about it. If you see another 
instrument or animal in some respects like, but 
differing in other particulars, you find it pleas- 
ing to compare them together; and to note in 
what they agree and in what they differ—Now, 
allthis kind of gratification is of a pure and dis- 
interested nature, and has no reference to any of 
the common purposes of life; yet it is a pleasure, 
—an enjoyment, You are nothing the richer 
for it; you do not gratify your palate, or any 
other bodily appetite; and yet it is so pleasing 
that you would give something out of your pock- 
et to obtain it, and would forego some bodily en- 
joyment for its sake. The pleasure derived from 
science is exactly of the like nature, or rather it 
is the very same. For what has just been refer- 
red to is, in fact, science, which in its most 
comprehensive sense means only knowledge; and 
inits ordinary sense means knowledge reduced 
to system; that is, arranged ina regular order, 
go as to be conveniently taught, easily remem- 
bered, and readily applied.”—Henry Brough- 
am. 
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For the Circinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
REVENUE-~-INTEMPERANCE---CRIME. 


In the Chronicle of the 7th inst. the editor has 
given us about half a column under the above 
imposing caption. He intimates that all the 
evils which flow from intemperance in this place 
must be charged tothe city council, because 
they license grog-shops for revenue. He asks, 
‘‘Why are they tolerated by the public authori- 
ties! For the purpose of raising a revenue for 
the use of the city, and for this alone.” And 
then it is proposed, as a serious inquiry, whether 
the present city council should not be super- 
seded by one that would abolish this system of 
raising a revenue. 

Now, if intemperance could be suppressed, or 
even diminished, ‘by repealing the existing ordi- 
nance for licensing grog-shops, the city council 
would be criminal for deferring it one day, and 
would deserve to be hurled headlong to ignominy. 
But the truth is, the repeal of that ordinance 
would be followed by a more extensive sale of 

* ardent spirits. Every grocer in town would then 
have aright to retail them;whereas, at present, the 
privilege is confined to those who pay fifty dollars 
per annum into the treasury: For the present 
ordinance does not confer a privilege, as the editor 
of the Chronicle seems to suppose; it only re- 
stricts and regulates the exercise of a right al- 
ready existing—and it was passed for the express 
purpose of restraining, instead of encouraging or 
legalizing intemperance. , 

We have not heard that other cities are 
blessed with better legislation on this subject 
than our own. Nor do we perceive how in this 
free country they can be. The vending, or dis- 
tillation and importation of spirituous liquors 
might be prohibited by law, but it would be a 
flagrant violation of the constitution, and would 
even be resisted by public opinion. For in all 
the remedies which have been proposed by phil- 
anthropy for this abiding pestilence, legislative 
prohibition has never been resorted to any- 


should be granted only to a limited number o 
retailers, which might thereby contract, if we 
may so speak, the extent of temptation, But 
this measure would be exposed to the same ob- 
jections that are made to a total prohibition.--- 
Indeed, it appears quite manifest that no further 
aid to temperance can be given by the laws. The 
friends of sobriety must depend upon other means 
—upon public opinion, the potentate of a free 
country. Drunkenness is one of those vices 
which may be expelled from the middle and 
higher classes, by branding it with infamy.— 
In the lower, it can only be effectually opposed 
by religion. The extent and character of the 
evil makes it an index of the present state of 
morals in society. Perhaps the culture of the 
vine in this country, by supplying a less intoxi- 
cating and more agreeable stimulus, might su- 
persede the use of ardent spirits. But unless 
some plan of this sort is adopted, we despair of| 
any remedy which does not aim at ® general im- 
provement of morals. 


In the meantime, we beg that the city council 
be not made the scape-goats of public depravity, 
nor be any more assailed by the threat of expul- 
sion from their high and lucrative office, for levy- 
ing heavy contributions either on theatres or 
coffee-houses. CINCINNATUS. 


For the Cincinuati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
FRIENDSHIP. 
A guess at old times, by a Yankee. 
Eden in earth’s young beauty smiling, 
And innocent man residing there, 
Where all was bliss, what charm was wanting? 
Nought but a Friend, that bliss to share. 


Heaven gave a friend; no wish remaining, 
Joy’s fulness beamed from speaking eyes; 

O tell me now, what charm was wanting? 
°T was Virtue, to secure the prize. 


Vain are life’s choicest gifts neglected; 
Each earthly treasure needs a key; 

Friendship’s a bird of heaven—-to cage it, 
A WHOLE HEART must its mansion be. 


Had Adam loved the first of women 
But half as well as he loved wine, 

She ne’er had sought a Serpent’s friendship, 
Nor he incurred the wrath divine. 


Penn-Yan, N. Y. L. R. 
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EDITOR’S GARRET. 





The late Stephen Girard.—The following is an ab- 
stract of the will of this opulent Philadelphia banker.— 
To the Pennsylvania Hospital, he gives $30,000, subject 
to the payment of an annuity of $200 to a female slave, 
whom he sets free. To the Philadelphia Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, $20,000. To the Orphan’s Asylum, 
$10,000. To the controllers of the Public Schools, 
$10,000. To the city corporation, to be invested, and 
the interest to be applied annually,in the purchase of 
wood for the poor, $10,000. To the Society of Ship- 
Masters, $10,000. To the Free-Masons’ Lodge, $20,000. 
For a school to be erected in the township of Passyunk, 
for poor white children, $6,000. Sundry legacies to in- 
dividuals, amounting to $120,000. Several annuities, 
amounting to about $4,000. To the city of New Orleans, 








where. It has been suggested that licenses 








1,000 acres of improved land in the territory of Missis- 


sippi, and one third of 207,000 acres of unimproved 
land in the same territory ; the remaining two thirds to 
the city of Philadelphia. To the same city, Stock in 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company, $110,000, and 
$500,000 for certain city improvements, to be invested, 
and the interest to be annually applied. Fora college 
for poor white male children, and its proper endowments, 
the sum of $2,000,000. To the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania,to be applied to internal improvements by ea: 
nals, $300,000. All his remaining estate, real and person- 
al, (no part of the real estate to be sold,) to be applied in 
further aid of the said College, in improvements of the 
city, and in relief of the taxes. 

We were struck with the following passage, in that part 
of Mr. Girard’s Will, which relates to the government of 
the Orphan Academy, for the foundation and support of 
which he has bequeathed two millions of dollars:—“] 
enjoin and require that no eccelesiastic, missionary, or 
minister of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exer- 
cise any station or duty whatever in the said College; nor 
shall any such person ever be admitted for any purpose, 
or a3 a visiter, within the premises appropriated to the 
purposes of the said College. In making this restriction, 
I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any person or 
sect whatsoever; but as there is such a multitude of 
sects, and such a diversity of opinion amongst them, I de- 
sire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, who are to 
derive advantage from this bequest, free from the excite- 
ment which clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy 
areso apt toproduce. My desire is, that all the instruc- 
tersand teachers in the college shall take pains to instil 
into the minds of the scholars, the purest principles of 
morality,so that on their entrance into active life, they 
may from inclination and habit, evince benevolence to- 
wards their fellow creatures, and a love of truth; sobriety 
and industry, adopting at the same time such religious 
tenets as their matured reason may enable them to 
prefer.” 


“ Bachelorism.”—We regret that our neighbor of the 
Chronicle should have taken in earnest, what was offered 
merely in jest. We did not, seriously, presume that his 
aversion to the life matrimonial was so great, that it might 
not be easily overcome; and we marvel much at the want 
of discretion he evinces, in his rejoinder to our pleasant- 
ry. Were we, like our worthy brother, not 


Fast anchored by the flowery isle, 


we would be very careful to avoid the manifestation of 
so splenetic a disposition, as he has exhibited on this oc- 
casio. It is enough to make every bright eye look upon 
him fearfully, and every fairy form recoil at his ap- 
proach. 

We have not time to correct the erroneous construc- 
tion the gentleman has given the word “drug,” as used 
by us, and must therefore leave him in the possession of 
all the laurels he has acquired—merely remarking, that 
before we can answer his query, Whether we should like 
to have the story of the fox related tous, he must tell us 
which of the fox stories he alludes to—whether it be that 
of Reynard and the sour grapes, or the one recently ver- 
sified in so masterly a manner, for the Daily Gazette, by 
“ Horace in Cincinnati.” 


Cincinnati.—According to a statement made by Major 
J. Ruffner, and published ina late number of the Daily 
Gazette, it appears that during the year 1831, there were 
upwards of five hundred private buildings put up in this 
city. Of these, a large number were elegant brick houses, 
three and four stories high. There were also two meet- 
ing houses, (a methodist and a baptist,) a brewery, and an 
extensive rolling mill, erected. There were 13 ‘steam- 
boats built at the different yard~, the total tonnage of 
which amounts to 2,330 tons, and the cost of building to 
$184,500. 
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The destruction of property by the late breaking up of 
the ice in the Ohio river, was immense. The following is 
alist of the names of steamboats sunk and destroyed, as 
far as has been ascertained: At the mouth of Big 
Sandy, a new boat, name unknown. At the mouth of 
Hocking, the ‘Western Virginian.’ Opposite Little Ken- 
awha, the ‘Whig.’ At Point Harmar, the ‘Emigrant.’ 
On White’s Ripple, the ‘Pittsburgh.’ Near Parkersburg, 
the ‘Potomac.’ At the wharf in front of this city, the 
‘Lady Washington,’ owned by Messrs. Graham, Close, 
and Chatfield ; ‘New Jersey,’ owned by Aaron Hart, of 
Pittsburgh ; ‘Chesapeake,’ owned by Captain ‘Blashford, 
and others, of Pittsburgh. Near the Falls of Ohio, 
the ‘Thomas Yeatman.’ At Randolph, Tenn. the ‘New 
York.’ 





The Baltimore Times.—We have hitherto neglected 
to invite attention to this very excellent and valuable 
periodical. We a month or two since requested an ex- 
change, which was promptly complied with. We have 
since been politely favored with all the back numbers of 
the present volume, (13 in number,) for which the editors 
have our thanks. The Times is edited by Julius 7. 
Ducatel, professor of chemistry in the Univerisity of Ma- 
ryland, lecturer on natural philosophy in the Maryland 
Institute, &c.,and George H. Calvert, professor of mo- 
ral and intellectual philosophy in the University of Mary- 
land. Itis strictly and almost entirely a scientific work, 
and should be patronized all over the Union. 

The Timer is published every week, on a fine royal 
sheet, in quarto form, at three dollars a year, payable 
half-yearly in advance. 





Items.—At a public ‘neeting at the court-house in this 
city,on Friday of last week, a resolution was adopted, in- 
structing our representatives in the legislature to have a 
law passed authorizing the city council to purchase the 
works and privileges of the Cincinnati Water Company. 
This Company having signified their willingness to sell, 
and public sentiment being in favor of a purchase, it is 
hoped the works will soon be in the hands of the city au- 
thorities—where they properly should be. At the same 
meeting, a resolution was passed, requesting our repre- 
sentatives to procure the establishment of a new court 
for this county, to have jurisdiction in civil cases 
only. 

The wife of Chief Justice Marshall died on the 25th of 
December, in the 66th year of her age. 

It is said the number of canals in Amsterdam is so 
great as to divide the city into 99 different parts, commu- 
nicating by 280 bridges. 

Lexington, in Kentucky, by a charter granted at the 
late session of the Legislature, has become a city. 


= + 
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Steamboat Disasters —The of 
lost, or disabled beyond repair, on the Ohio river, since 
the Ist of October last, we have ascertained to be twenty- 
two. The following is a list of their names; 

Chesapeake, New Jersey, Lady Washington, Antelope, 
Whig, Western Virginian, Utility, Pittsburgh, Thomas 
Yeatman, New York, Emigrant, 4th of July, Amazon, 
Favorite, Potomac, Western Trader, Union, Watchman, 
Cumberland, Liberty, Fairy, Monticello. 








Lyceum and Institute.—The lecture in the Lyceum, on 
Tuesday evening next, will be by Dr. Drake, in continu- 
ation of his course on Geology. In the Institute, this 
evening, the lecture will be by Benjamin Shoemaker, on 
Electricity—to be illustrated by experiments. 


Cincinnati Chronicle —This paper has recently been 
enlarged, and otherwise improved. It is now amongst 
the largest, cheapest, and best family papers in the United 
States, and ought to be supported by the western com- 





mauity, in preference to similar periodicals at the east. 


work, one number of which has been issued from the 
press in this city. Itis to be published on the first Mon- 
day of every month, each number to contain 24 royal duo- 
decimo pages,at one dollar per annum. It is edited by 
the Rev. Walter Scott, pastor of the Sycamore-st. Bap- 
tist Church. The present number is handsomely priated, 
and the matter, so far as we have examined, is well pre- 
pared. 


to receive, contributions for our columns, from persons of 
intelligence. But we cannot conscientiously give pub- 
licity to any article, however beautifully written, the 
propagation of the sentiments of which, would, in our 
opinion, be injurious, and their adoption fatal to the best 
interests of mankind. The writer of “Secret Thoughts,” 
will find in this, our reason for rejecting his communica- 
tion. On other subjectshe would be a welcome contri- 
butor; but such “thoughts” cannot be kept too “secret.” 


and entirely too carelessly written, for publication.— 
With a great deal of care, and perseverance, the writer 
thay at some future day produce a very respectable news- 
naper article—He cannot now. 


correspondent, in reply to an editorial article headed 
“Intemperance—Revenue—Crime,” in the Chronicle of 
the 7th instant, may be found on the 6th page of to-day’s 
paper. Though our views differ somewhat from those of 
our correspondent, we admire the spirit with which he 
has taken up the subject, conscious of his ability to dis- 
cuss it at length, should it become necessary. . 


—at Simpsonsville, Ky., Gen. J. W. Dabney—at Middle- 
town, Ky., John Brengman—at Jeffersontown, Ky., M. 
Miller—at Greenupsburgh, Ky., I. H. Chinn. 


SE ______) 
The Evangelist.—This is the title of anew theological 30,000 inhabitants. A few log cabins and two 
or three frame houses, were built the first year: 
During the past, upwards of 500 substantial edi- 
fices have beenerected. The 640 acres of ground 
on which the city stands, cost originally forty- 
nine dollars! Some portion’ of it are now sell- 
ing at thirty dollars an inch. The beautiful 
quay---the substantial pavements---the numerous 
public edifices---the splendid ware-houses on 
Front and Pearl streets, and the magnificent 
private dwellings on Broadway and Fourth 
street, present a striking contrast with the as- 
pect of this place at the period to which we re- 
fer. Fancy to yourselves a beech bottom, con- 
sisting, like most of those along the Ohio, of two 
plainsor terraces. The front or lower of these, 
projected out far beyond Front street, where the 
cakes of floating ice encountered the out-posts 
of the forest, a range of lofty sycamores, cotton 
trees,and water maples. _ The back part of this 
narrow plain was lower than the front, and co- 
vered with ponds and marshes, overshadowed 
with beech and maple, with a dense undergrowth 
of spice-wood, flags, rushes, and rank weeds.--- 
Where the splendid edifices and vast ware- 
houses of Lower Main and Pearl streets now 
stand, connected by brick pavements, were cause- 
ways of fallen trees in every stage of decay, 
which served as natural bridges for foot-passen- 
gers to reach the Hill, or upper plain, tho ascent 
to which was nearly as steep asa wall. This 
higher level was dry, and overspread with a lofty 
grove of beech, yellow poplar, and hickory, in 
unbroken and primitive -grandeur. The_whole 
site was inhabited by raccoons, oppossums, wild 
cats, and other small animals, at that time com- 
mon in the valley of the Ohio.---Chronicle, Jan. 





































Correspondents.—We solicit, and are always pleased 


The “View of Zanesville” is too imperfect a sketch, 





> A communication from an intelligent and valued 





New Agents.—At Shelbyville, Ky., Capt. Lane, p. m. 











MARRIAGES, 7, 1832. ‘ 














Dr. Aydelotte, Mr. Ropert C. Gist, merchant of 
Delphi, Indiana, to Miss Mary Dorsey, daughter 
of the late Col. Richard Dorsey, of Ann Arundel 
county, Maryland. 


Springfield, Clark Co. to Miss Marcaret A. 
danghter of Maj. 8. McHenry, of this city. 


Church, by the Rev. Samuel Johnson, Mr. Davin 
Lyman Horsrook, to Miss Marra TuIrte. 


Capt. H. L. Barnum, editor of the Farmer’s Re- 


porter, to Miss AuGusta Moore, daughter of A. 
Moore, Esq., Cashier of the Commercial Bank; 


Tuomas Rer.ty, Esq., to Miss Joanna Hatnes; 
all of this city. 


by the Rev, Wm. Culbertson, Eparaim Rosrns, 


























In thiscity, on Tuesday, 3d instant, by theRev.|} Generat Aspect of Palestine.---The hills stand 
round about Jerusalem as they stood in the days 
of David and Solomon. The dew falls on Her- 
mon, the cedars grow on Libanus, and Kishon, 
that ancient river, draws its streams from Tabor 
as inthe times of old. The sea of Gallilee still 
presents the same natural accompaniments, the 
fig-tree springs up the way side, the sycamore 
spreads its branches, and the vines and olives 
still climb the sides of the mountains. The des- 
olation which covered the Cities of the Plain, is 
not less striking at the present hour than when 
Moses, with an inspired pen, recorded the judg- 
ment of God; the swellings of Jordan are not 
less regular intheir rise than when the Hebrews 
first approached its Banks; and he who goes down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho still incurs the great- 
est hazard of falling among thieves. There is, 
in fact, in the scenery and manners of Palestine, 
a perpetuity that accords well with the everlast- 
ing imports of its historical records, and which 
enables us to identify with the utmost readiness 
the local imagery of every great transaction.--- 
Edinburgh Cab. Lib. 


On Wednesday evening, December 28th, by the 
Rey. William Burke, Mr. G. W. Hopxtns, of 


On Monday morning, the 26th ult. in St. Paul's 


On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Mahan, 


allof thiscity. | 
On the 10th inst., by the Rev. Dr. J. L. Wilson, 
In Zanesville, on Thursday evening, Dec. 15, 


Esq., of Cincinnati, to Jane, second daughter of 
Asahel Huzzy, Esq., of Baltimore, Md. 








PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS, 











CINCINNATI-—-PAST AND PRESENT. 
It is forty-three years this week, since the site 
on which the city stands, was surveyed. On the 
7th day of January, forty-three years ago this 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


day, a lottery was drawn for lots by the first thir- The terms of Po 
ty individuals, who came here for the purpose ne dte codes led 








making improvements. The city now contains 
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